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THE PROBLEM OF DIRECT TAXATION. 

TAXATION has been called the first great evil arising 
from government. It is rather the necessary contri- 
bution from individuals to the public need. It is also the 
tribute paid for governmental protection, and, when properly 
apportioned and applied, it is of all outlays of the citizen, 
the one that brings him back the largest proportionate 
return. Civilization's vast net-work of government has made 
taxation, especially in democratic countries, more and more 
expensive in proportion to the benefit derived. Why this 
should be is not evident, for it would seem that a government 
by the tax payers shotild secure economic administration, and 
that every advance in the social order, wi£h its consequent 
need of more government, should bring an increased capa- 
bility of the citizen to bear his share on account of the in- 
creased advantage the better government would give him. 
Taxation, then, should never be a greater burden than it was 
in the primitive community. Theoretically the maximum of 
social cooperation should bring the minimum proportionate 
burden. Many believe that this is the case, and that our 
present taxation is oppressive only because government is 
extravagantly administered, or the tax is improperly adjusted. 
Taxes levied for religious purposes have always been most 
severe. But, except in such hierarchies as oppressed the 
Jews and Egyptians, taxation in the ancient world was light. 
Its place was largely supplied by the tributes of conqtiest. 
In Greece and Rome, whose examples of government have 
been so useful to the modern world, there was no taxa- 
tion until late in the history of each. In Athens, before 
the Peloponesian war, a progressive income tax was laid, 
and customs duties were levied on foreign products. Till 
then, royalties on products of mines and licenses formed 
the bulk of the revenue. In Rome, under the Repub- 
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lie, the spoils from conquered nations, and the tributes 
exacted of them, defrayed the expenses of the State. 
Cicero shows that taxation was unusual, when he says, 
"Care should be taken lest, on account of the poverty 
of the treasury, it might be necessary to impose taxes." 
This was in B. C. 47. Under the Empire, however, taxation 
became common; portions of the territorial revenues were 
sequestered; capitation taxes were levied; taxes on corn and 
legacies and hereditary duties were collected ; heavy charges 
were made for the privileges of Roman citizenship, and large 
sums derived from the sale of remunerative offices, such as 
that of ^Edile. 

During the Middle Ages the idea of the State was patri- 
monial. The Sovereign regarded it as his own. Otho the 
Lazy sold the Mark of Brandenburg, that is, the right to 
tax it, for 200,000 florins; and the barter and sale of prov- 
inces among princes was a not uncommon occurrence. A 
great source of revenue, as in the Roman Empire, was the 
sale of offices, whose revenues were to be collected from the 
people. As early as 1664, the capital invested in office-get- 
ting in France was five hundred million livres. L,ike every 
other system of farming the revenues, this speedily ex- 
hausted the tax payers. Richelieu did away with one hun- 
dred thousand of these useless offices, but enough remained 
to prove a fruitful source of oppression, and not the least of 
the causes of the French Revolution. 

Taxes, as we now understand the term, were supplement- 
ary to other revenues, and were granted by the estates of the 
realm. They were always unpopular. Jean Bodin, in the 
latter half of the sixteenth century, declared that christian 
princes would resort to them rarely; and Brunschwerg von 
Wolfenbiittel maintained, in the old German Reichstag of 
1653, that taxes were contrary to the nature of the State, 
because one entered into civil society to protect one's prop- 
erty, and not to have it taken away. As late as 1809 an 
edict of Nassau recognized the principle that taxes should 
be levied only to cover deficiencies in the revenue. In 
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France, however, by the wasteful extravagance of its kings, 
the tiers Stat had borne a terrible burden of taxation be- 
fore the rest of Europe even recognized the right of a State 
to levy taxes at all. 

But the system was soon recognized throughout Europe. 
As the functions of the modern state grew more various, as 
large standing armies became usual, and as paid services 
took the place of compulsory, the needs of the central gov- 
ernment increased, and old sources of income became inad- 
equate. Taxes became recurring burdens, and came to rest 
more directly on the body of the people, which was a great 
economic gain. The earliest approach to the present system 
of taxation was in Venice, where one tenth of the rent of 
real estate was levied as the annual tax early in the seven- 
teenth century. During the last century, the tax on the in- 
come from land became common throughout Europe. They 
knew then, what democracies seem unwilling to learn now, 
that it was a good thing to tax what everybody must use, 
and what could not run away. 

In the earlier days of the colonies in America there was 
no great need of taxes. There were few public wants, be- 
cause the social system was little developed, and its needs 
were easily satisfied. In 1649, the Town Clerk of Provi- 
dence, R. I., wrote: "We have not known what an excise 
means. We have about forgotten what tithes are; yea, or 
taxes either, to Church or Commonwealth." "In fact there 
is reason to believe," says Professor Ely, "that one of the 
things against which our forefathers contended, was not 
oppressive taxation, but the payment of any taxes at all." 

The contributions were at first voluntary. Before 1661 
property other than land escaped. In that year it was 
ordered: "That men shall be assessed for their merchandizing 
and trading suitable to the trade they drive in the town, each 
also to be judged by the selectmen." The poll-tax was the 
only direct tax in Virginia for years. In 1645 it was termed 
inconvenient and insupportable for the poorer classes, and 
all taxes were placed on the visible estates; and though the 
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tax was revived between 1649 and 1663, a land-tax was then 
decided to be the most equitable. 

In 1796 taxes were assessed as follows, in the different 
States: 

By Poll — In New England, North Carolina, and Georgia. 

On Land — In New England, Middle States, except Dela- 
ware, and all Southern States. 

On Collective Mass of Property — In Rhode Island, New 
York, Delaware, and Maryland. 

The characteristic feature of the period from 1796 to 1861 
was a general transition toward the present system of taxing 
all property, movable and immovable, real and personal, at 
one uniform rate. We now tax the selling value of property. 
The European and old Connecticut system was to estimate 
income itself directly.. The report of the special tax com- 
mission of Connecticut for January, 1887, illustrates this 
difference. It says: "Those following any trade or profession 
were assessed on an estimate of their annual gains. Real 
estate was rated, not according to its value, but in proportion 
to the annual income, which, on the average, it was deemed 
likely to produce. Before 1850 real estate was listed at only 
three per cent, of its value, while personal property was rated 
at six per cent." That is, personal property was adjudged 
to be twice as productive as real property, and was taxed 
accordingly, wherever it could be found; probably as efficient 
a means as has ever been devised for corrupting the civic vir- 
tues of a community. This system weighs least on those 
who have the energy to make their property most productive, 
and on those who have skill enough to hide it. It weighs 
most heavily on the honest, and on the unproductive or less 
efficient members of society. In all the States a property 
tax has become the democratic ideal. The aim of our sys- 
tem is to tax all wealth alike, whether active or inactive. 

It must be remembered that the new classes of property, 
which modern inventions and discoveries have produced, 
were entirely unthought of by the founders of our present 
system. Comparatively little personal property was in exist- 
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ence one hundred years ago. Only within the present cen- 
tury has that species of property, at first gradually, then very 
rapidly, assumed the enormous proportions to which we are 
now accustomed. The growth has accompanied the develop- 
ment of cities which naturally attract the wealthy, and be- 
come the peculiar home of invisible personal property. 

The following table shows the increase of the proportion 
of persons living in cities in the United States. 



1790, 


3.3 per cent. 


1850. - 


12.5 per cent 


1810, - 


- 4-9 


1870, 


20.9 " 


1830, 


- 6.7 " 


1880, - 


- 22.5 



Personal property has increased more rapidly than real prop- 
erty has appreciated. It is now regarded as its equal in value 
in most of the States. This would seem a low estimate, for in 
England, as early as 1869, the personal wealth was consid- 
ered double the real. But though recognized as equal to or 
greater than the real, wealth, personal property has not, up 
to this time, borne its share of the burden of taxation, and 
herein lies the [injustice of the attempt to tax the collective 
mass of property. The great mass of personal wealth is 
sure to escape taxation, and the burden is heaped upon the 
visible estates. The following table of real and personal 
valuations of property, according to the tax lists, in some 
States of each section, which may serve as examples, proves 
this conclusively. 




The following figures will show the falling off of the per- 
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sonal property, according to the tax lists, for the entire United 
States: 



Year. 


Assessed Value 
Real Estate. 


Personal. 


Per Cent. Personal 


i860, .... 
1870, .... 
1880, .... 


6,973,000,000 

9,914.700,000 

13,036,700,000 


5,111,500,000 
4,264,200,000 
3,866,200,000 


42.3 per cent. 
30.6 " 
23 



If the decrease continues as rapid as from i860 to 1880, it 
will take only a little more than forty years to shove the en- 
tire burden upon the real property, for of course every 
evasion of personal property puts an additional burden 
on the real property. This evasion is the result of a lax 
system of assessments and collections — it is the result of at- 
tempting the impossible. In most cases the laws are as 
rigid as could be framed, personal property being construed 
as follows: — All goods, chattels, moneys, credits, and effects 
whatsoever they may be ; all ships, boats, vessels belonging to 
inhabitants of the State, whether at home or abroad ; and all 
capital invested therein; all money within or without the 
State, due the person to be taxed; all stocks and securities, 
whether in corporations within the State, or in other States, 
unless exempt by the laws of the United States or this State. 

Blanks are generally furnished each tax payer, and in 
some of the States heavy penalties are imposed for any neg- 
lect in returning these properly filled out. Certainly with a 
general system of taxation, with the collective mass of prop- 
erty as the basis, no fairer laws could be enacted than the 
ones now in existence. But the popular conviction is just 
that they fail to press on all alike. Definite examples of the 
failure of the present system of tax laws in this country 
may be gathered from the experience of almost every State. 

The Governor of Ohio, in his message of April 6, 1887, 
says: "Personal property is valued all the way from full 
value down to nothing. In fact, the great majority of the 
personal property of the State is not returned, but entirely 
fraudulently withheld from taxation. This offense against 
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the State and good morals is too frequently committed by 
men of wealth and reputed high character and of corre- 
sponding position in society. While such men thus disre- 
gard and violate the law, it must be expected that our tax 
duplicate will continue to decrease, instead of increase, with 
our growth and development. The harm they do is not 
measured by the amount of money of which they deprive the 
State. Their example is bad and fraught with evil to the 
whole community. The requirement of the 6onstitution 
is that all bonds, stocks, investments, etc., as well as real 
property, shall be taxed at their true value in money. Our 
laws have been framed with a view to securing this result, 
but it is manifest to all acquainted with our resources that 
they have lamentably failed, for all such know that instead 
of a grand duplicate of $1,670,079,868, we ought to have one 
of at least three thousand millions. And four thousand mil- 
lions would more nearly represent the taxable wealth of the 
State." 

Thus the Governor of Ohio states the experience of that 
State with the present system of taxation. Now let us 
glance at Georgia. These two States, will give a correct idea 
as to the workings of the general property system through- 
out the entire country. The Comptroller General of Geor- 
gia, in his instructions to county assessors, displays the inad- 
equacy of the law and writes : 

"From a careful examination of the digest on file in this 
office, it is evident to me that such property, notes, accounts, 
bonds, merchandise, etc., is not returned as it should be. I 
desire to invite your attention especially to the returns 
of merchandise. At least fifty per cent, of this class of 
property is not returned at all." All of which, of course, is 
very distressing, but not particularly surprising to an ob- 
server of human nature. 

If the evil is great in Ohio and Georgia, in Tennessee it 
is even worse. Only twelve per cent, of its burden is car- 
ried by the personal property holders. Land and privilege 
taxation is developed to the greatest excess, especially the 
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license tax. The system was inaugurated for two purposes, 
namely, protection and revenue. It is not one that commends 
itself to the economist. Professor Ely says: "Licenses like 
many of ours remind me of taxation in the time of feudalism 
when only those were taxed who were too weak to resist. It 
is strange that our Southern States, which have prided them- 
selves on their liberal views in regard to international trade, 
should maintain the most oppressive system of local taxa- 
tion known to the civilized world." But Professor Ely 
should remember that our laws are not made to please the 
professors who understand political economy, but to please 
the people who do not. 

The question of devising a means of taxation that will 
raise sufficient revenue for the State without overburdening 
the land owners and small traders is one of vital interest to 
every citizen. And to understand more fully our require- 
ments in the way of taxes let us examine closely the following 
statement of the financial condition of Tennessee, compiled 
and condensed from Comptroller J. W. Allen's report for the 
year ending December 19, 1891, which is the last available: 

Receipts: — 

County Trustees (Laud and Personal tax), - - $950,000 

Count}' Court Clerks (Privilege), - 440,000 

Other Court Clerks (Fees), ----- 40,000 

Railroad, Insurance, and Telegraph Companies, - - 200,000 

Penitentiary lease, ------ 85,000 

Miscellaneous, ------- 65,000 



1,780,000 



Expenditures : — 

State Prosecutions, ------ 224,000 

Interest on $16,000,000 State Debt, ... - 600,000 

Salaries (Judicial), ------ 100,000 

Salaries (Executive and Office Expenses), - - - 90,000 

Legislative Expenses, - 86,000 

Penitentiary, Hospitals, Asylums, Repairs, etc., - - 575,000 



1,675,000 

The fund received from county officials is derived from 
the following assessments of property: 
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City Real Estate, - $120,530,000 31 per cent. 

County Real Estate, - 172,340,000 45 per cent. 

Personal Property and Privileges, - - 54,630,000 15 per cent. 

Railroads, - 32,300,000 9 per cent. 

These figures show Tennessee to be now at least in a posi- 
tion to meet its interest payments henceforth and to retire 
its bonds when they mature. At first blush this would seem 
to indicate good management. But when we glance at the 
assessments of property by which this revenue has been 
raised, we do not wonder at the groans of the oppressed land 
owners and license payers, and that tax reform associations 
should be voicing the people's cry for relief. L,and bears 
76 per cent, of the expenses of the State, license and person- 
alty 15 per cent., and the railroads 9 per cent. Who would 
claim that these are just proportions? To equalize the tax 
assessment on the two classes of property would amount to 
a reduction in the tax on real estate of about one third. But 
the present law cannot be enforced. No inquisitorial powers 
could keep the personal assessment to the amount it ought, 
in justice, to reach, and real property, being impossible to 
conceal, would soon again find itself obliged to bear the chief 
burden of supporting the State. 

What tax will do the greatest benefit to the greatest num- 
ber and be the least burden to all ? Before endeavoring to 
answer this question, it will be well to recall Adam Smith's 
four classic maxims of taxation. 

1. "The subjects of every State ought to contribute to- 
ward the support of the government as nearly as possible 
in proportion to their respective abilities. 

2. "The tax each individual is bound to pay ought to be 
certain and not arbitrary. 

3. "Every tax ought to be levied at the time and in the man- 
ner in which it is most convenient for the contributors to 
pay it. 

4. " Every tax ought to be so contrived as to take out and 
keep out of the pockets of the people as little as possible 
above what it brings into the public treasury of the State." 
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The first maxim embodies the principles upon which all 
just taxation is based. Ability, what a man is able to give 
to the support of the State, should be the measure of his 
contribution. In proportion as he is wealthy in land or 
property, or ability to acquire these, not in proportion to the 
benefit he receives from society, should he contribute to its 
needs. General Francis A. Walker, in his "Principles of 
Political Economy," develops the first maxim thus: "No tax 
is a just tax unless it leaves individuals in the same relative 
conditions in which it found them." This has been accepted 
as the cardinal principle of just taxation by the latest mod- 
ern writers. 

There are two great general classes of taxation — direct 
and indirect. Indirect taxes are such as the tariff and inter- 
nal revenue, taxes on expenditure, paid with every purchase 
of the rich man's luxuries or the poor man's necessities, so 
far as these fall under the internal or customs revenue. The 
question of the best system of indirect taxation is one that 
is argued every day throughout this country, and its phases 
are well known. But the present discussion will be confined 
to State and municipal taxation, which, under our Constitu- 
tion, must be more or less direct. Such taxes may be laid — 

1. On rent-bearing land. 

2. On all capital, active or inactive. 

3. On the proceeds of labor and the interest on capital, 
generally known as income. 

4. On expenditure. 

5. On the faculty or capability of production. 

L,et us see how each of these taxes would answer the pur- 
pose of leaving those paying it in the same relative positions 
they held before the tax was assessed. 

1. A tax on rent-bearing land would be a tax on rent and 
would fall primarily on the landlord. There would be no 
means by which he could shift the burden, except in so far 
as all like land were taxed, for the price of the agricultural 
product is fixed by other laws, and would not be correspond- 
ingly raised. 
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2. A tax on capital would be a tax on savings. To tax 
realized wealth would be to punish men for not consuming 
their earnings as fast as they received them. 

3. A tax on income is more nearly a just tax than that on 
rent-bearing land or on wealth, yet it would not reach those 
who do not strive in proportion to their abilities, but who 
should be amenable to the State for their quota of what they 
would be able to do. Still this is a very minor objection. 

4. A tax on expenditure would be escaped by the misers 
and in a measure by the wealthier classes, because, while the 
laborer spends all or nearly all his earnings, the great capi- 
talist may spend but a fraction of his income in any way 
that can be taxed. 

5. The faculty tax is the ideal tax, but like most ideals it 
can hardly be realized. Men should serve the State in the 
degree in which they are able to serve themselves. For the 
purpose of revenue, however, this tax would not be success- 
ful. If honesty were the prevailing principle of mankind, 
and self-assessment were possible so that each man would 
pay as he thought he was able, then taxation on the basis of 
faculty would fulfil the requirements of the State. But as 
the State cannot long continue to depend entirely upon its 
honest citizens who are willing to pay as they are able, this 
tax, too, would finally become a burden on the few willing 
to bear it. So the system of espionage would have to be 
introduced again, and we should come back to a tax on as- 
sessed income. 

The most equitable, in theory, of the bases of taxation 
was found to be the income tax. The sluggards, it is true, 
escape this tax, but they, in a healthy community, are a 
small percentage of the population. So, perfect adjustment 
of an equitable tax being impossible, the income tax reaches 
a larger proportion of the community with an equitable as- 
sessment than any other. 

The income tax is capable of several modifications. A 
general tax on all incomes would tax at its full proportion 
the earnings of the common laborer. This would be virtu- 
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ally a tax on wages. Adam Smith says: "The laboring 
classes cannot materially contribute to the burdens of the 
State;" and Mai thus remarks: "The price of labor will ex- 
press clearly the wants of society respecting population." 
Therefore to lay a direct tax on the laborer would be to sap the 
life-blood of a nation, though, of course, if it were universal 
and uniform its onus would be shifted to the consumer of 
the product of labor, at least ultimately. To avoid this hard- 
ship, John Stuart Mill, who favors an income tax, exempts 
from taxation all incomes less than a certain amount, which 
is considered sufficient for the maintenance and propagation 
of the laboring class. 

A graduated or progressive income tax has been widely 
advocated, and has, indeed, some foundation from a demo- 
cratic point of view, as its object is to prevent the accumula- 
tion of wealth in centres and in few hands whither it naturally 
tends under our present conditions of production. However 
this may be, to overtax the saving class in a State, or, as Mill 
says, "to lay a tax on industry and economy, to impose a 
penalty on people for having worked harder and saved more 
than their neighbors," and to tax heavily this sturdy class by 
a graduated income tax is not just or advisable. We decide, 
therefore, that an income tax of a fixed per cent, on all in- 
come above that which is sufficient to furnish the common 
laborer his sustenance would come nearer combining fair- 
ness and availability as a basis of taxation than any other. 

The sources of income are rent, profits, and wages. A tax 
on rent alone, as we have said, falls, with some limitations, 
upon the landlord. A tax on profits alone falls usually on 
the payer and reduces the aggregate working capital of the 
country imposing the tax. A tax on wages alone deterio- 
rates, locally, the condition of the workingman, as it cannot 
affect the price of the commodity produced, that price being 
fixed by another law. Thus, a tax on any single one of the 
three sources of income is unwise. A tax on all three will 
be more just, but it should have these features: 

1. "Incomes below a certain amount should be untaxed. 
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2. "Incomes above this amount should be taxed only in 
proportion to the surplus by which they exceed the limit. 

3. "Life incomes and incomes from business and profes- 
sions should be less heavily taxed than inheritable incomes." 
— /. S. Mill. 

An income tax fairly assessed on these principles would 
be, in point of justice, the least exceptionable of all taxes. 
The objection to it in the present low state of public moral- 
ity is the impossibility of ascertaining the real income of 
contributors. It must be our object, therefore, to devise a 
system which shall combine the equity of the income tax 
with a means of ascertaining such incomes that shall not 
force the State to depend upon the veracity of the citizens 
for their assessment. Otherwise, the tax, no matter on what 
principles of equality it might be imposed, would be in prac- 
tice unequal, falling heaviest on the most conscientious. 

To fix upon an equitable system of taxation, we must keep 
in mind the fundamental principles that taxation must be on 
a basis of ability, and must leave all in relatively the same 
condition as before the tax was levied. This is the theory of 
taxation, as regards justice. But the citizen must also look 
at the question as a member of the body politic, and consid- 
ering expediency must perhaps yield some minor points in 
order that efficiency in collection may be attained, while still 
doing justice to as large a number as possible. Keeping in 
view these cardinal principles, the object will be to devise a 
means of bearing upon all, according to their ability to pay, 
without leaving the loop-holes open by which so great a pro- 
portion of wealth escapes assessment. 

This is a very difficult thing to do, and it is impossible to 
devise a tax system that will be perfectly just. But, be- 
cause it is evident that perfect justice cannot be done, we 
should not lessen our desire to strive to approach it as nearly 
as possible. There is no doubt that the present apparent 
discrimination against landed wealth is very injurious to this 
country. To overtax land will result in its concentration in 
the hands of a few; if this be undesirable, land should not 
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bear the brunt of taxation as it does now, but every man of 
every class should contribute to the wants of the government 
according to his ability. 

There is no doubt that a direct income tax is the 
nearest approach to a tax on ability. The only theoretical 
objection to it is, that it permits the drones to go free, as it 
taxes on a basis of accomplishment, and not on potentiality. 
So that the State would have to charge to those who are 
willing to work what it had a right to expect of those who 
are able but unwilling. However, as the income tax would 
require even more inquisitorial powers than the tax on per- 
sonal property; as evasion, discrimination, false swearing, etc., 
are popularly regarded as legitimate means of lowering our 
tax assessment, there is little chance that the income tax 
could be successfully operated. And until the moral tone of 
this country is very different, and until self-assessment with 
correct results is possible, we cannot hope to have a feasible 
system of just taxation based on other than visible property, 
on something that can be seen, and cannot defy investigation. 
Visible wealth, then, must, as formerly, be the great basis of 
taxation; it is tangible, and cannot escape. But by what 
means shall revenue from unknown sources be forced to con- 
tribute its quota? It has been found that on the average 
expenditure is proportional to income as income is also to 
wealth. This relation is exponential, and the one indicates 
the other. However, to ascertain the absolute expenditure 
of a person would be as difficult as to ascertain his real 
income. 

But it can be closely approximated. We have a criterion 
of expenditure which cannot be concealed. It is an evidence 
that is open to the world, and on it a man's worldly goods 
can be assessed with some degree of accuracy without using 
espionage or giving inquisitorial powers to assessors. The 
house in which a man thinks he can afford to live is the true 
exponent of his income. It is that which is the outspoken 
witness of his wealth with which he assesses himself. This, 
of course, is not a perfect test, because there is an infinite 
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variety of tastes and dispositions among men in regard to 
expenditure, and some care little for home, and spend money 
on other things. But the love of home appeals to the largest 
number, and so home-life is evidence in the majority of cases 
as to a man's income. Therefore, a house tax would be 
more effective than the direct income tax. John Stuart Mill 
advocates this tax in the following words: 

"A house tax is a nearer approach to a fair income tax 
than a direct assessment on income can easily be, having the 
great advantage, that it makes spontaneously all the allow- 
ances which it is so difficult to make, and so impracticable to 
make exactly. For, if what a person pays in house rent is a 
test of anything, it is a test not of what he possesses, but of 
what he thinks he can afford to spend." Adam Smith also 
advocates this tax, and says: 

"In general, there is not, perhaps, any one article of ex- 
pense or consumption by which the liberality or narrowness 
of a man's whole expense can be judged of than by his 
house rent. A proportional tax on that particular article of 
expense might perhaps produce a more considerable revenue 
than any which has hereto been drawn from it in any part of 
Europe." 

With two such authorities as these favoring this system of 
taxation, it is evident that it is worthy of careful consid- 
eration. 

A house tax alone would not be a successful tax, for it 
could be easily evaded by large amounts of capital. This 
tax is designed only as a means of discovering that class 
of property which has heretofore been concealed from the 
assessors, and fostered by this exemption, has increased so 
enormously. Affluence is bound to expose itself, and the 
house tax will reach this hitherto exempted class. 

Let visible wealth still be the basis of taxation. This will 
cover all real property and stocks in chartered companies. 
Then let there be a general tax laid on every house above a 
certain value, divided to the inmates, according to family. 
This should be laid on whoever at the time of the assess- 
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ment should reside therein, and should be graded accord- 
ing to the rent value of the house. This, it must be under- 
stood, is only the general idea of the system; to ascertain 
the proportion house rent on the average bears to income, or 
income to property, can be done by further investigation 
only. It may be noticed, however, that the system has long 
been in successful operation in Berlin, the best governed 
capital of the continent. 

The main point is to show the justice of the idea of the 
system. To arrange its practical workings is secondary. 
The house assessment is meant as a searcher after concealed 
personality. Real estate will show for itself; personal prop- 
erty will be shown by the house assessment. By this means, 
the efficacy of both systems will be taken advantage of. 
While still retaining the advantages of the tax on general 
wealth, as now in force, the house tax would make an ap- 
proximate requisition upon the hitherto untaxed personalty, 
and taxation would become a more widely distributed bur- 
den, more equitable, and less oppressive to any class of 
property. 

George F. Milton. 



